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The age expected miracles ; Gregory himself " had no capacity either 
for weighing and testing evidence brought forward by others or for 
drawing correct inferences from what fell within his personal observa- 
tion"; and practically all the miracles which even Gregory will accept 
took place at a distance from Rome. 

Mr. Dudden has, then, nothing of the temper of the professional 
hagiographer. His hero is a saint, indeed; but only a saintly man. He 
mentions the miraculous stories that gathered about his memory, but 
only to brush them aside as unworthy of credence. He makes him the 
creator of the medieval papacy, the shaper of the medieval church, the 
formulator of that popularized Augustinianism which from his day was 
western dogma. He lauds his " many splendid moral qualities " — his 
conscientious devotion to duty, his unfailing sympathy, his unswerving 
love of justice, his lavish generosity, his all-embracing charity, his un- 
selfishness and self-forgetfulness even amid acute suffering of mind and 
body. But he makes him no moral prodigy. Even his conception of 
religion, he thinks, was somewhat hard and unlovely : " it lacked breadth 
and sunshine." His credulity, his irritability, his craft, his sycophancy, 
he explains, but he does not explain away: they may be condoned, but 
not justified. Yet, he justly adds, " in spite of his failings and many 
limitations, in spite of his typical Roman character, which tended to 
inspire more fear than love, the memory of Gregory will always be 
honoured throughout the Christian world." To that end Mr. Dudden's 
biography will nobly contribute. 

George L. Burr. 

Theodore of Studium: His Life and Times. By Alice Gardner, 
Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
(London: Arnold. 1905. Pp. xiii, 284.) 

Miss Gardner presents her present volume as " a sketch of a notable 
man, who lived in notable times ", as one in whose life " were focussed 
many great historical tendencies which gave their character to the 
Churches and the civil societies of the Middle Ages ". It is perhaps 
owing to the fact that we have not, in English, a single biography in any 
degree adequate, nor a single edition of the works, of Theodore of 
Studium that there must be many, even among students, who know 
very imperfectly wherein lay his personal importance, apart from the 
historic interest of the time in which he lived. We think of him less 
as the Abbot of Saccudio and later of Studium, than as the opponent 
of Constantine VI. in his illegal union with Theodote (possibly a cousin, 
or even a sister of Theodore) ; as upholding the authority of the Church 
against the State in the matter of the election of the Patriarch, and of 
his consequent imprisonment; as exiled a second time for the same 
cause though for a different occasion, the proposed restoration to office 
of the priest who had performed the marriage of Constantine; and, 
above all, as upholding tradition in the great controversy with the 
Iconoclasts, and of his renewed exile and persecution. 
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All these things, and many more in which Theodore was concerned, 
are matters of history, but in addition to a review with all necessary 
detail of times which are perhaps as notable as any in the history of 
Christianity, we have here a biography of " a notable man " whose per- 
sonal greatness has been somewhat overlooked in the overwhelming in- 
terest of the events, social, religious, and political, with which he was 
brought in contact. 

It is an interesting point, however, in the appreciation of his char- 
acter, that the greatness of the interests at stake were, for Theodore, 
an accident of the position. He was essentially a Puritan, a man who 
attributed grave moral importance to matters to which many, even 
among those nearest to him, were practically indifferent. The question 
of the Emperor's divorce, the cause of Theodore's first exile, was 
undoubtedly one in which he upheld domestic purity as against lawless 
despotism. That of the rehabilitation of the wretched priest, a mere 
political cat's-paw, a question for which Theodore again suffered, with 
equal willingness and equally for a question of principle, was, in the eyes 
of many, a mere petty personality not worth the discussion expended 
upon it. His opposition to the party of iconoclasm was again a matter 
purely of principle and in no sense of personal predilection. He was 
not a devotee of sacred art, he does not seem to have himself used icons 
as helps to devotion, he scoffs at the weakness of those who found them 
necessary, in his letters he constantly discourages all unauthorized 
flights of religious fancy, yet he exposed himself to suffering and pos- 
sible death, refusing all compromise, for the sake of the doctrines 
which, in his eyes, seemed to stand or fall with the issue of the conflict. 
In the same way he was often blind, not only to the merits of his 
adversaries, but to the weaknesses of his allies ; the cause alone occupied 
his mind. Nevertheless he was a leader of men, and his personal in- 
fluence, even in exile, seems to have had an almost incredible force. 
Miss Gardner is at her best — as is natural in one of her training and 
associations — in vivid presentation of the history of the time, yet she 
never fails to perceive its psychological bearing upon the individuality 
of her subject. This careful balancing of the work of the historian and 
that of the biographer is a fair guaranty of the presentation of all sides 
of those questions of which the mere biographer might be tempted to 
give a one-sided or partial impression. 

The author has used to the full all such original sources of informa- 
tion as remain to us, namely the two lives of Theodore: that of his 
contemporary Michael the Monk, and the longer and later one, based 
upon it but containing some additional matter, especially as to his 
early monastic career, which is now attributed to a certain John, or to 
Theodorus Daphnopates. In addition to these are the published works 
of Theodore, from which, especially from his letters, Miss Gardner 
quotes largely. The passages quoted have always illustrative value, 
and are the more welcome to the ordinary reader that, with the excep- 
tion of a few hymns for which we are indebted to Dr. John Mason 
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Neale, we have nothing of Theodore's work in the English language. 
Migne has given us the only important, although incomplete, edition of 
his letters, addresses, and controversial epistles, since supplemented by 
Cozza-Luzi ; the present volume may suggest that an English edition 
would be of value to the church historian. 

It is restful to turn from the stormy public career of Theodore to 
the contemplation of his quiet though somewhat interrupted retirement 
at Studium, and his work in hymnography and calligraphy. The chapter 
upon the problem of the ecclesiastical Greek scansion of his period, and 
the origin of tonic rhythm, with its struggle between quantity and accent, 
is especially interesting if only as showing how the combativeness of 
Theodore was exhibited even in questions purely literary. 

The literary services of the Studium and its daughter communities 
as copyists of manuscripts may, we learn, have originated in the neat 
and businesslike handwriting which Theodore and Plato, his uncle and 
predecessor as abbot, may have acquired in youth in the government 
offices while still in the imperial service. 

In a future edition the author will doubtless correct some errors 
and omissions in the index, and a few mistakes of fact and nomencla- 
ture pardonable in an author not personally acquainted with the Orient. 

H. H. Spoer. 

The Political History of England. Edited by William Hunt, 
D.Litt, and Reginald L. Poole, M.A. In twelve volumes. 
Volume II. The History of England from the Norman Conquest 
to the Death of John, 1066-1216. By George Burton Adams, 
Professor of History in Yale University. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1905. Pp. x, 473.) 

Professor Adams's volume is another mile-stone on the road which 
the scientific study of history has travelled during the past century. 
Although it is destine d to render important services to students and to 
those who have neither the leisure nor the inclination to master the 
specialized and technical treatises upon which it rests, its greatest 
interest lies perhaps in the measure of progress and the forecast of 
future development which may be derived from it. The book contains 
little that is new, in the sense of not before having seen the light, and 
indeed the political history of England in the Middle Ages can offer 
little novelty when dealt with in isolation, even though the material 
be treated with the rigorously scientific method that Professor Adams 
has so consistently employed. One is driven to the conclusion that a 
fresh synthesis can be attained only by a reinterpretation of the authori- 
ties that shall rest upon a conception of the origins of English history 
very different from that which now holds the field. It is not a question 
of points of detail, nor even of the history of single institutions, but of 
the whole conception of the elements out of which, and the processes 
by which, English national consciousness and English self-government 



